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of the traditional centralized bureaucratic empires.31 In the typical traditional society,
it was the other way round, the countryside dominated the cities.
What modernization did was to establish the hegemony of the cities and enable
the urban populace (middle classes and lower classes) to overthrow the traditional
political system, as in France, or to forge alliances between the urban middle classes
and the rural landed classes, as in England and in Germany. In all three cases, the rural
populations were relatively passive politically, until urbanization and industrialization
were well-advanced through the efforts of the urban classes and their allies in the
countryside. The one exception was the United States. "In eighteenth century
America, the war of independence, the norms of equality and democracy, the rela-
tively high levels of literacy and education, and the relatively widespread distribution
of land ownership (outside the south) combined to produce extensive agrarian political
participation before the rise of the city."32
The point is that the pivotal power to change a society and to influence all
aspects of a society was beginning to move to the city: .. . "the transformation of
Western nations into city-dominated societies is an inescapable fact."33 "The in-
dustrial city ... formed the wave of the most thoroughgoing social revolution we have
ever known."34
Each scholar may be pardoned for seeing in his subject the important catalysts
of social change deserving the term revolutionary. So now we must reckon not only
with the democratic revolution, the industrial revolution, and the scientific revolution
but also with the urban revolution, encapsulated in the industrial city. Central in the
rise of the industrial city was the emergence of the urban middle classes to positions of
political as well as economic power.
Not only did the industrial and urban revolutions embrace the change from hand
labor to machine production, making production increasingly specialized, differen-
tiated, mechanized, and interdependent, but two other factors were crucially impor-
tant. One was what might be called technicalization, the increasingly deliberate
rationalizing of the whole process. In the early stages of the Industrial Revolution
much was achieved by skillful artisans tinkering with machines and tools to produce
the inventions that enabled the textile industry to mechanize. But by 1850 much more
deliberate steps were being taken to apply science and scientific experimentation to
the processes of production. An increasing number of specialists, highly trained in
science and the application of science to technology, became necessary. Advanced
schools of technology made their appearance in France, Britain, the United States,
Germany, and elsewhere as signs that invention would be done less by tinkering
mechanics and more by the deliberate experimentation of scientists, engineers, and
technologists. The other major factor was the development of social organizations that
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